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THE VICES OF FASHION, 


ABOUT the latter end of Novem- 
ber, Thomas L———, Esquire, repaired 
to the city, with his lady, from Berk- 
shiree Mr. L——, is the head of an 
ancient family, and his fortune is equal 
to his birth. His wife is one of those 
young ladies who are to be found in 
every country town; who have seen 
neither the world, nor particular good 
company, farther than a visit to the 
neighbouring ’squire’s, or at the month- 
ly assembly of the neighbouring town. 
Nursed from her infancy in the bosom of 
innocence and retirement, it was easy for 
her to abstain from vice which she never 
saw ; and like millions of her sex, she was 
virtuous, because she had not an oppor- 
tunity to be otherwise. 

Such was her character when she ar- 
rived in town with her husband. The 
family, the fortune, and the connections 
of Mr. L , entitled herto share the 
pleasures of what is called polite life ; 
he told her so,h—and she took him at 
his word. She entered the circle of 
pleasure, and soon mixed with the beau 
monde. ‘he scene was novel, and that 
was sufficient to make it agreeable. 
Her new friends were pleased with her 
and she was in raptures with them. In 
short, so expert an adept was Mrs. 
Linigint in the mysteries of polite revel- 
ry, that before the end of two months, 
she arrived at what is called the head of 
the bon ton,—she was admitted with the 
most flattering familiarity, to the dutch- 











ess of ’sroute. She was now seat- 
ed at what she considered the summit 








of human happiness- 


Let us now look for a moment, at the 
once loved scenes they left in Berkshire. 
—The Gothic castle, surrounded with 
venerable oaks of three centuries growth: 
arching arbours, the extensive park, and 
the majestic river, silently winding its 
mazy course; let us look at these and 
compare—Oh! horrid, horrid thought! 
But we must not anticipate. 

Inthe capital, Mrs. L——, now mov- 
ed in the circle of life, not only with 
ease, but with grace; she sauntered 
through the drawing-room, she languish- 
ed in the opera box, and she attended 
the first winter masquerade at Carlisle 
house, in the dress of a sultana. It was 
here she got acquainted with the wretch 
K - He was a wretch indeed, and 
under the specious mask of fashion and 
honour, robbed her of her virtue and 
peace of mind. 

But the catastrophe was to come. 
Mr. L——, was not blind to his wife’s 
behaviour. He saw that she disliked 
her own house, and from that he con- 
cluded that she ceased to love him. 
His honour was roused by the new man- 
ners she had adopted, and he resolved 
to watch her. Qn the evening of the 
masquerade we have just mentioned, he 
pretended to set out for Drury Lane 
theatre ; instead of which, he went toa 
warehouse, buried his shape and fea- 
tures in the habit of a waggoner and fol- 
lowed his wife to the masquerade. He 
watched her all the night. ‘There was 
much to be seen, and he saw all, even 
to the last moment; and, the instant 
their coach drove off, which conveyed 








her to a scene of greater infamy, he leap- 
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ed into another, and directed the coach- 


man to follow their track. In short, he 
alighted soon after them, near Mrs. 
F ’s door, and had too much cause 
to be convinced of his disgrace.—The 
gallant was seized, but suffered to es- 
cape the punishment due to his crime, 
on condition of his never appearing in 
England again; Mr. L——, carried his 
wife down next morning to Berkshire, 
where she must wash away the follies 
and crimes of three short months by a 
long repentance and many tears—com- 
panions which will never forsake her 
till they lead her to the grave. 
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APOSTROPUE TO FASHION. 
Occastoned by reading the preceding Narrative. 


Fashion, thou dear, licentious, heed- 
less, motley demon! how various are 
thy shapes! how wide is thy empire ! 
—~That secret charm is thine, to lead 
the million captive, to mould us into 
monsters, or to change us into fools!— 
Man is thine, and woman too—the | 
world is thine—from the rosy youth up 
to the lean and slippered pantaloon, the 
little love-eyed girl, her bosom beating 
for she knows not what, her young 
heart fluttering she knows not why, 
leaps from her nurse’s arms into thine. 
The ancient coquette and withered la- 
dy of sixty, braiding her hoary locks, 
and smoothing her wrinkled brow, quits 
at once her crape and her Creator, 
and kneels at thy shrine. Nor least, 


though last, that taper, thin, two legged | 


bagatelle—that soft faced, soft hearted 

thing, witha great head, and nothiag in ! 
it, thy well beloved macaroni ; for thee 

he dances, ogles, dresses; for thee he | 
trips on tiptoe, limps like a sempstress, ' 
skips upon carpets, and ambles round 
ladies’ knees ; for thee he quits his man- 
hood, and is that amphibious, despica- 
ble thing that we see him. Greatis thy 
empire O Fasuton! and great is thy 
mischief: for thou leadest thy votaries | 
astray—thouleadest them to infamy, | 





THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO, 


MODERN MANNERS Dyess, 
( Concluded from page 211. ) 


| Ifyou be invited to dine witha frieny 
| go in linen as black as a printer’s dey] 
It shows a noble independence, and thy 
you go more to satisfy yourself than any 
other person. If you be necessitated t, 
appear in that manner, so much the bet 
ter. ‘Then preach up the vanity of fine. 
ry, and foppish effeminacy, There 
nothing like making a virtue of neces. 
sity. 

Singularity on one hand, and proiv. 
sion on the other, ought always to be 
carefully observed. 

Suppose by your oddities your are 
stared at, like the sign of a crocodilein a 
country town ; what does that signify? 
It adds to your notoricty. What would 
squire Van B , have done if it had 
not been for his long beard and spotted 
poney?—-besides many others that might 
be enumerated ? 

Never mind proportioning your 
clothes to your body; that is the last 
thing that should be thought of. Some 
persons think, that it 1s highly necessa- 
ry to people wishing to appear neat and 
becoming. But alas! they little know 
the beau monde. 
as a loose coat, like asack, with a bump 
on each shoulder ; a waist coat, three 
inches long ; and breeches from the an- 
cles to the chin: with huzzar boots 
like water buckets for a fire engine. 
N. &. Be sure to button your coat 
and waiscoat awry: it causes people to 
squint ; upon which you have a fine 
opportunity of becoming very quizzi- 
cal ! 

If you have a remarkable pale face, 
make it still paler, by wearing a large 
quantity of powder, till you resemble 
the effigy of a white lion, at a village 
tavern, or a loaf of double refined su- 
gare 

As to the little nonsensical refine- 
ments respecting keeping your hands, 
face, teeth, nails, &c. perfectly clean, ac- 
cording to the obsolete rules of Lord 











ruin and tears. 


Chesterfield; whatare such niceties com- 








What is so becoming § 
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ared to the pleasure of being free and | 
easy, bothin your apparel and person ? 
An eminent author sensibly observ- 


ed.— hee 
«A oiacue on the prejudice rais’d against dirt, | 


“That obliges aman t» put on a clean shirt.” | 
— 
Prxvar’s Opinion of Cats and Docs. 

Ido not love a cat—his disposition is 
mean and suspicious. A friendship of | 
years is cancelled in a moment by an. 
accidental tread on his tail or foot. He | 
instantly spits, raises his rump, twirls| 
his tail of malignity, and shuns you ; | 
turning back as he goes off, a staring | 
vindicative face, full of horrid oaths and | 
unforgiveness, seeming to say “ Perdi- | 
tion catch you! I hate you forever.” 
But the dog is my delight: tread on, 
his tail or foot, he expresses, for a mo- 
ment the uneasiness ot his feelings ; but 
ina moment the complaint is ended. 
He runs round you; jumps up against 
you, seems to declare his sorrow for 
complaining, as it was not intentionally 
done, nay, to make himself the aggres- 
sor ; and begs by whinings and lickings, 
that his master will think of it no more. 
Many a time when Ranger, wishing for 
a little sport, has run to the gun, smelt 
it, then wriggling his tail, and with 
his eyes full of the most expressive | 
fre, leaping up against me, whining 
and begging, have I, against my incli- 
ation, indulged him with a scamper | 
through the Poods or in the field: for 
many a time he hath left a warm nest, 
among the snows of winter to start plea- 
sure for me. ‘Thus there is a moral 
obligation between a man and a dog. 
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LOV Ee 
There is something in the rich en- 
dowment of a womau’s love, which ex- 
ceeds alf human bliss. ow low is am- 
bition, how poor are riches, how insi- 
pid is pleasure, when void of this en- | 
livening spirit! Love cannot be deem- 
ed a distinct passion, but rather the in- 
forming soul of every other sentiment 
or affection in the human breast. It re- 
freshes labour, relieves care, and gives | 
enjoyment to pleasure, 
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It not only in- | 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


| thousands, and :en thousands.” 
jed a wag who happened to be in company,— 
| ‘and with the same weapon too, the jaw done 
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spires our morals, but our religion is 
cold philosophy without it. 

eS 

CHARITY. 

Shall we who enjoy the dew of heaven, and 
the riches of the earth, refuse to that all bene- 
ficent being, in the person of his children, a 
part of those blessings of which we have so 
abundant a share. 

Shall we withhold from the poor and needy, 
while we pray to the D: ity, saying, 

** Give us this day our daily bread 2” 

Wrapt up in sordidness, man feels not for 
the distresses of his kind, but only by those 
grievances that press upon himself; yet as he 
has this never failing criterion to determine on 
the evils that claim his beneficence, he will 


therefore stand excuseless in the sight of his 


Creator, for the neglect of a duty intervoven in 
his frame. 

Our divine Ruler doth not severely exact 
from the inequality of his subjects. No more 
doth he require from us than we have capacity 
to perform : ourselves are made the judges of 
the tax he imposes: we are commanded to 
deal to others, but as we wish, they, in like 
case, should minister unto us —And can man, 
worm as he is. so highly tavoured, refuse com- 
Passion to the exigencies of his fellow crea- 
tures, of which he cannot be insensible, while 
he contemplates himself Shameless, unreflect- 
ing being—thy name is man ! 

——- + oe 
GRAIITUDE. 

There is nota more pleasing exercise of the 
mind, than gratitude. 

It is accompanied with such inward satisfac- 
tion, thatthe dury is sufficiently rewarded by 
the performance. It is not like the practice of 
many other virtues, difficult and painful, but 
attended with so much jecasure, that were 


| there no positive command which enjoined it, 


nor any recomrence laid up for it hereafter— 
a generous mind would still indulge in it, 
for the natural gratification that accompanies 
i— 

me 


A youne student, wishing to be witty on the 
’ > ’ 5 @ 


| scriptures ; while eating some cheese full of 


mites, one night at a tavern, said * I have done 
as much as Sampson, for I have slain my 
‘© Yes” repli- 


of an Ass.” 
a 
A scholar wanting money, sold his books, 
and wrote to his tather,—** Rejoice with me 


for now my books maintain me.” 


a ee 


A one eyed man met, very early, one that was 
hump backed, arid said to him, “friend you are 
loaded betimes.” It is so, indeed, replied the 


other; for you have gut but one of your windows 
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Blood ! blood he found, on every side 
But no where found the child ! ; 
Hell hound ! by thee my child’s devouy’g 
The frantic father cried : 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword, 

He plung’d in Gebert’s side. 








Past heavy o’er his heart. 

Arous’d by Gebert’s dying yell, 

Some slumberer waken’d nigh ; 

What words the parent’s joy can tell, 
To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceal’d beneath a mangled heap, 
His hurried search had miss’d ; 

All glowing from his rosy sleep 

His cherub boy he kiss’d. 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread, 
But the same couch beneath, 

Lay a great wolf all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death ! 

Ah ! what was then Llewellyn’s pain, 
For now the truth was clear, 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s woe : 

** Best of thy kind, adieu, 

‘** The frantic deed which laid thee low, 
** This heart shall ever rue !” 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture deck’d ; 

And marbles storied with his praise, 
Poor Gebert’s bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass, 
Or forester unmov’d; 

Here oft the tear besprinkl’d grass, 

Lle wellyn’s sorrow prov’d 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 
And oft as evening fell, 

In fancy’s piercing sound would hear 
Poor Gebert’s dying yell! 

And till great Snowden’s rocks grow old; 
And ce:se the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hgld, 


) AFRICAN DISTRESS, His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 
| By Theodore Dwight, Esquire. No pity could sangeet 5 
F Hee ! Oh, help! thou God of Christians ! But still his Gebert's dying yell, 


Save a mother from despair 





: Cruel white men steal my children ; 

. God of Christians hear my pray’r. 

| Irom my arms by force they’re rended, 

Sailors drag them to the sea ; 

Yonder ship at anchor riding, 

Swift will carry them away. 

: There my son lies pale and bleeding ; 

i Fast with thongs his hands are bound ; 

| See the tyrants, how they scourge him ! 

: See his sides a reeking wound. 

a See his little sister by bim, 

Quaking, trembling how she lies, 

f Drops of blood her face besprinkle : 
Tears of anguish fill her eyes. 

Now they tear her brother from her, 
Down below the deck he’s thrown ; 

Stiff with beating, thro’ fear silent, 
Save a single death-like groan. 

Hear the little daughter begging, 
‘© Take me white men for your own; 

** Spare, Oh spare my darling brother ! 
** He’s my mother’s only son. 

‘s See upon the shore she’s raving ; 
‘* Down she falls upon the sands, 

** Now she tears her flesh with madness, 
«* Now she prays with lifted hands. 

‘© T am voung, and strong, and hardy, 
‘* He’s a sick, and feeble boy, 

** Take me, whip me, chain me, starve me, 
«© All my life [ll toil with joy. 

** Christians, who’s the God ye worship ? 
** Is he cruel, fierce, or good ? 

‘* Does he take delight in mercy, 
** Or in spilling human blood ? 

«¢ Ah! my poor distracted mother ! 
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has ‘* Hear her scream upon the shore,” he name of Gebert’s grav 
he, Down the savage captain struck her, | pee 
eg Lifeless on the vessel’s floor, 
mi) Up his sails he quickly hoisted, TO AROSE. 
the To the ocean bent his way ; : 
a. Headlong plung’d the raving mother, Go blushing flower, while yet thy cup 
qt, From a high rock, in the sea. Retains the morning’s dew, ra 

pints HRS Receive the gale from Cuar.LoTre’s lips, 
Which shall thy sweets renew. 
THE GREY HOUND. And should she smiling deign to press 

(Concluded from page 212.) Her ruby lips to thine, 
, O fly with speed to this recess, 
Dts Onward in haste Llewellyn past, | And make that blessing mine. 
‘i is And on went Gebert too ; 
| a A nd still, where’er his eyes he cast, SOOCOSSSSSEESSESSSSHSOOHSHSESSSHOSSOSOSOHSESEHEEHSSSECSLASEE 
<0 a Fresh blood clots shock’d his view ! 
dees O’er turn’ his infant’s bed he found, PuHiLtapELPHIA—Published weekly, Price 
ia The blood stain’d covert rent ; twelve and an half cents per month, payable 
Ny | And all around the wails and ground, quarterly in advance, by Toomas G. Conpik, 
ah | With recent blood bespreut. jun. No, 22, Carter’s Alley, opposite Mr. Gi- 


ile call’d his child, no voice replied, rard’s Bank—Where a Letrer Box is placed 
ie search’d with terror wild ; | for literary communications. 
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